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OAN REBELLION HEREAFTER BE PREVENTED? 

It must be, or we are doomed, sooner or later, to inevi- 
table and irretrievable ruin. How many rebellions like the 
one just passed could our republic survive? Perhaps not 
one; but if it could outlive another, it would probably be 
in a condition little better than utter dismemberment. 

By what means, then, is such a fate to be averted? 
Nearly every one among us seems to think it can be, 
and will be; but how? We have little confidence in the 
safeguards on which most persons seem to rely. 

Can the memory of what we have already suffered, suffice 
for this purpose ? All history shows how soon such lessons 
are forgotten. 8c iree a month had passed after the over- 
throw of the late rebellion, before its abettors began to talk 
of trying their hand again at the same bloody game ; and 
with the principles long prevalent at the South, we must 
always be liable to a periodical return of like evils. 

Can rebellion, then, be forestalled by timely concessions 
to malcontents ? Alas! " Leviathan is not so tamed." For 
more than fifty years we tried such a policy of indulgence ; 
and what was the result? It did little more than lure and 
pave the way for demands incompatible with our existence 
as a free people, and ended in scattering over nearly half 
our immense territory the dragons' teeth of a most gigantic 
rebellion. 

Shall we, then, trust to the safeguards of law? Of 
these, perhaps the wisest and strongest possible, we had, 
as we still have, a great abundance ; but in the crisis of 
our peril, of what avail were they all ? Over all these pro- 
visions of confessedly " the best government tho sun ever 
shone upon," rebellion, bold, defiant and reckless, rushed, 
sword in hand, trampling them down as mire under its 
feet, or sweeping them away like chaff before the wind. 

Shall we, then, look for safety to a better enforcement of 
our laws? We might, indeed, with some hope if we could 
make sure of their being properly executed at the nick of 
time requisite for the purpose. Just here is the rub. We 
have laws specific and stringent enough; but in a state of 
public opinion rebelliously inclined, or in the hands of ex- 
ecutive officers sympathizing with incipient rebellion, they 
are of little or no avail, perhaps worse than nothing by 
lulling the people to sleep in a fatal security. 

But, perhaps, you would expect sure shelter under 
ample, constant military preparations against rebellion. 



This will be found the most deceptive and suicidal of all 
reliances under such a government as ours. Our people 
are all armed, or may be, to the very teeth, ready alike, as 
they may be inclined, either to support or resist, to defend 
or overthrow the government. It was just this that gave 
our rebel leaders hope of speedy and decisive success ; and 
without such preparation of the South, we doubt rauoh 
whether they would ever have attempted their vast re- 
bellion. 

As a last resort, then, shall we rely on the gospel as a 
safeguard ? Rightly understood and applied, as it was by 
the early Christians, and now by all thorough, consistent 
peace men like Quakers and Moravians, it certainly would 
be the best possible preventive of rebellion in every form 
and for any purpose. But such are not the views of Chris- 
tianity current at the South or the North, or in any part 
of Christendom, and hence they oan furnish no sure anti- 
dote anywhere against rebellion. Least of all at the South ; 
for the gospel became there from- the start an ally, if not an 
instigator of rebellion. Even Christian ministers were 
among its abettors ; and we fear that they are now in heart 
among the most incurable of our ex-rebels, and with their 
present views as likely as almost any other class there to 
infuse hereafter into Southern minds the virus of a fatal 
disloyalty. 

Yet there is, or may be, a sure antidote to all rebellion. 
Let men everywhere be trained aright in the peaceful prin- 
ciples of the gospel, and we shall hear of no more rebel- 
lions. There may be dissatisfaction with government, pro- 
tests and struggles against its alleged wrongs, strong and 
persistent, yet only peaceful efforts to ohange its principles 
or its policy, but never any violent resistance of its author- 
ity, which alone constitutes rebellion. 



English Treatment or Rebels in India.— The upris- 
ing of the natives of India in 1867 against their British 
rulers, though called a revolt or mutiny, was as truly a rebel- 
lion as that of our slave-holders against our own government ; 
but how differently were they treated from our rebels! 

" History shudders at the recollection of the terrible ' Span- 
ish fury' which desolated Antwerp in the days of William the 
Silent ; but in India the ' English fury ' was more terrible 
still. With the grim determination and dogged pertinacity 
of their race, men went forth over the face of the land to shoot, 
and sabre, and hang, and blow from guns till the work should 
be accomplished. It was generally understood that no one 
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would be called in question for having erred on the side of 
severity. He could tell how he has ridden into some village 
with a dozen troopers at his heels ; how he has called for a 
drink of milk, and taken his seat under a tree, pistol in hand, 
while his men ferreted out the fugitive mutineers who had 
found their way home to seek concealment and sustenance 
among their relations and neighbors, and how very short a 
trial sufficed to convict those who were accused of housing 
and abetting the rebels. 

When some mutineers had escaped, our commanding officer 
sent back his cavalry, with orders to take signal vengeance 
on the peasants whose treachery had foiled his carefully 
concocted plan. The regiment surrounded the village, set the 
rttofg on fite, looted the dwellings of what cloth and grain 
they contained, stripped the women of their* bangles and 
aneUtt, and put all the males to the edge of the sword. This 
was only one among many like deeds in India. 

*♦ The tone of the press wad horrible. Never did the cry 
for blood swell so loud as among these Christians and 
Englishmen in the nineteenth century. The pages of those 
brutal and grotesque journals published by Hubert and 
Marat during the agony of the French Revolution, contained 
nothing that was not matched and surpassed in the files of 
some Calcutta papers. Because the pampered Bengal sepoys 
had behaved like double-dyed rascals, therefore every Hindoo 
and Mussulman was a rebel, a traitor, a murderer ; and 
therefore we were to pray that all the population of India 
might have one neck, and that all the hemp in India might 
be tfcristed into one rope I It would be wearisome to quote 
specimens of the style of that day. Every column teemed 
with invectives, which at the time seemed coarse and tedi- 
ous, but which we must now pronounce to be wicked and 
blasphemous." 

*•» 

No CoirsoiBMOB about Military Sucoesses. — When a 
nation learns to associate its fame and greatness with warlike 
achievements, the question of right or wrong, as connected 
with those achievements, is absolutely ignored. It is not 
whether our English ancestors were fighting for the right, but 
whether they were victorious, that we trouble ourselves 
about, If the latter, though the cause they championed was 
as black as Erebus, we emblazon the exploit in the most glar- 
ing characters upon our national escutcheon. To this day 
British patriotism appeals in the loudest tones of exultation 
to the fields of Agincourt, Cressy, and Poictiers, as among the 
proudest remembrances in our country's annals, though the 
victories on those battle-fields were achieved in prosecution of 
as wicked a design as was ever oherished — to despoil the 
territories and to conquer the independence of a neighboring 
nation. Who asks or cares to know whether our cause was 
just at Blenheim, Bamillies, or Plassy ? Should our neigh- 
bors the French feel the smallest compunction or check to 
their complacency in following Napoleon's triumphant career 
over Europe from this reflection, that his and their military 
glory was won in pursuing a scheme of selfish ambition 
which aimed at the enslavement of the world ? 

fipuBGEON on Wab. — Happy the day when every war- 
horse shall be houghed, when every spear shall become a 
pruning-hook, and every sword shall be made to till the 
soil which once it stained with blood. It is of that my 
text prophesies, and my text naturally brings me to that, 
as the great climax of the gospel dispensation. This will 
be the last triumph of Christ. Before death itself shall be 
dead, death's great jackal, war, must die also. Then shall 
there be peace on earth ; and the angel shall say, ' I have 
gone up and down through the earth, and the earth sitteth 
still, and is at rest. I heard no tumult of war, or noise of 
battle.' This is what we hope for. Let us fight on with 
diligence and earnestness. 



NECKEE ON WAB. (Concluded.) 

Mankind, say apologists for war, have in every age been 
accustomed to it Certainly, and in every age, also, have 
storms destroyed the harvests ; the pestilence has spread 
around its envenomed breath ; intolerance has sacrificed her 
victims ; crimes of every kind have desolated the earth. But 
reason has also obstinately fought against folly, morality 
against vice, art against disease, and industry against the 
rigor of bad seasons. 

But I hear it stated, as a last objection, that men delight 
in hazards, and often seek them of their own accord. I allow 
it ; but, admitting that some men have voluntarily placed 
themselves in a situation which they know to be exposed to 
calamities, will the nature of these calamities be changed by 
that consideration? The ignorance of the vulgar is a 
protracted minority ; and in every situation in which they 
may be impelled by circumstances, neither their first choice, 
nor their first impulse, is to be considered in this argument 
We must study their sentiments in those moments when, 
distracted by a thousand excruciating pains, yet still linger- 
ing in existence, they are carried off in heaps from the fatal 
field in which they have been mowed down by the enemy. We 
must study their sentiments in those noisome hospitals in 
which they are crowded togei her, and where the sufferings 
they endure, to preserve a languishing existence, so forcibly 
prove the value they set upon the preservation of their lives, 
and the greatness of the sacrifice to which they had been 
exposed. We ought also to study their sentiments in those 
moments in which, perhaps, to such a variety of wo, is added 
the bitter remembrance of that momentary error which led 
them to such misery. We ought, more especially, to study 
their sentiments on board those ships on fire, in which there 
is but a moment between them and the most cruel death; and 
on those ramparts where subterraneous explosion announces, 
that in an instant they are to be buried under a tremendous 
heap of stones and rubbish. But the earth has covered them, 
the sea has swallowed them up, and we think of them no 
more. Their voice, extinguished forever, can no longer arraign 
the calamities of war. What unfeeling survivors are we I 
W hile we walk over mutilated bodies and shattered bones, we 
exult in the glory and honors of which we alone are the heirs. 

Let me not be reproached with having dwelt too long on 
these melancholy representations. Wc cannot exhibit them 
too often ; so much are we accustomed in the very midst of so- 
ciety, to behold nothing in war, and all its attendant horrors, 
but an honorable employment for the courage of aspiring 
youth, and the school in which the talents of great officers 
are unfolded ; and such is the effect of this transient intoxi- 
cation, that the conversation of the polite circles in the capi- 
tal is often taken for the general wish of the nation. Oh 1 
ye governors, do not suffer yourselves to be deceived by this 
mistaken voice. For my part, far from regretting that I have 
opposed, to the best of my abilities, those chimeras which are 
subversive of the happiness of mankiud, and of the true great- 
ness of states ; far from believing that I have displayed too 
much zeal for truths that are repugnant to so many passions 
and prepossessions, I believe these truths to be so useful, so 
essential, and so perfectly just, that after having supported 
them by my feeble voice in the course of my administration, 
and endeavored even from my retirement to diffuse them 
wide, I could wish that the last drop qf my blood were em- 
ployed to trace them on the minds of all. 

This subject is of importance to every nation ; and the 
spirit of the reflections I have made, is applicable not merely 
to the nations whose interests are regulated by the pleasure 
of an individual. I address myself equally to you, Great 
Nation (England) to whom the spirit of liberty communicates 
all its force. Let the energy of your soul, let that abundance. 



